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INTRODUCTION 



The Region 9 Task Force on .Learning Disabilities convened for its initial _ 
meeting x^n March 24 and 25; 1976 in Hartford, 'Connecticut, Mr. 'Robert Margolin 
of the Connecticut Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education, 
began the meeting with a very wan?. welco£?.e and introduction. 

Mr. Margolin stated that he inicialti>' raised the issue of learning disabilities 
at the Spring 1975 Leatning Resource System Advisory Board meeting with the hopes 
that Connecticut was not the only s.tate concerned with the problems relative to • * 
the area of learning disabilities. Mr. Margolin- raised the issue so that a 
consortium effort would be made to look at learning disabilities and determine ways 
in which we could all profit in RegioTi 9-. Obviously there are many political and 
other overtures relateti to such a task. However, it was anticipated- that this ^ 
would be the beginning of many cooperative activities. • - 

Mr. "Margolin stated 'that Che concern grew out of the confusion regarding the 
definition- of learning disabilities which seems to be 'resulting in a disappropor- 
tionate amount of children labled as learning disabled." '*V:ho is the L.D. Child, 
and when is the child eligible for serrvices? In a cate'gorical system, how is this 
'problem solved?" Mr. Margolin sur.marized by saying that, in his estimation, the 
problem was definitional. 

' . ' ' ♦* 

Mr. William Cashm^oi. director -of the Northeast Regional,;jlesoui'ce Center, (NERRC) 
gave an introiuction which included a reiteration of the general purposes of the 
Task Force. Mr. Cashman reminded Task Force participants that the original goal 
\^as to develop a posit iofK paper relative to learning disabilities. As stated 
previously, the problem t^^be addressed deals with tlie process for identifying 
youngsters with learning disabilities. As an initial step in reaching its goal, 
thje Tas'k Force will: (1). share information regarding their states process of 
identifying children, (2) share concerns .on a state by state basis and (3) discuss 
regional concerns.* 

The Task Force is char^ged with sharing information., positions and recommenda- 
tions with their respective SEAs. Mr. Cashman explained that any product would ^. 
first be submitted to the Region 9 Learning Resource System Advisory Board. The 
Advisory Board members would iji turn submit the product to their State Directors 
for approval. Xf all goes well, the document would then be sent to-BEH aad any 
otfher agency/person that' the Task Force deems appropriate.. 

Mr. Cashman elaborated the" historical background of this learning disabilities 
issue. ^He noted 'that although the isaue was raised by the State of Connecticut, it. 
is virved as a regional concern. Although thB problem can be viewed as one of 
definition, there are other aspects of the problem that should be considered such 
as were stated in the memo dated 2/16/ 76- which was sent to Task Force Members. 

' , ■ . ■ . 

"Specif icially, the prohlen to be addressed deals with the process for identifying 
youngsters with learning disabilities." Components of the problem may deal with 
reviewing operational def irDitlons; ascertaining whether there is a^need for a 
definition; investigating potential overloading of the category of learning dis- 
abilities and possible fragmenting of services." , 
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^ t Mr. Cashman ended by stating that the Task Force would ultimately develop 
a position(s) ^nd were not bound to stay within one segment of the problem- 

'^Mr. Cashman also explalnrd that the role of the NERRC would be to act as 
facilitator, coodinator, researchers, and, financial supporters of . Task, Force 
members and any necessary consultants for the Task Force. 
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Report on CcC-DCLD Invitational 
Learning Disabilities Caucus-December, 1975 



presenters: '-Dr. Thomas J. Rubino -(Nev Jersey) 
HrT" David Stockford (Maine) 

0 



Dr. Rubino summarized the DCLD Caucus. He stated that repres'entatives from 
sea's, teachers, admin is t ra t c^rs , journal organizations, higher education. .. . 
were^ invited to participate. Dr. Rubino mentioned .the group^ topics for discussion 
and also noted that Mc. Stockford reproduced copies of the caucus, for Task Force 
members. Apparently there was some confusion in several groups because the . • -< -. 
participants had a variety of understanding of learning disabilities. 

Kr. Stockford noted that all participants were expected to prepare a paper 
of their, concerns and chose a group prior to the caucus. Mr. Stockford supported 
Dr. Rubino's statements regarding the outcome of the small group sessions. It 
Was difficult, if not impossible, to reach any group consensus because people 
said they were not in a position to make a commitment for the group that they ... 
represented. • • . p ' 



/ The following reports are summaries of each of the presentations raa(}s by 
the seven participants of the Task Force. The Northeast Regional Resource 
Center (NERRCy has responded to participants ' requests^ to record and share 
this information. . , . ' . 

As the NERRC originally reques ted in ' the task stieet, the information is - 
organized according to the following outline: -(1) update o^ s-tate's statistics 
(2) synopsis of state definition as it relates to the Children with Specific 
Learning Disabilities (C.S.L , D- ) Act, 1969* P .L . 91-230 , (3) synopsis^of sdace's 
process of identification of leai;ning disabled children, guidelines and other 
relevant information, (4) synopsis of state coricems and (5) information 
distributed to L.D. Task Force Participants on March 24 and 25. 



CONNECTICUT 



Represented by Mr. Forest A." (Robert) .LaValley 



1. Update of ^Connecticut Statistics ' v/ 

- A. Total handicapped p^opulation in 1974/75 -...^^ ■ " * 6"9,504 

- Total hartdicapped p^'opulation in 1975/76 ■ 75,000 

Percentage- of total school age population ' * 10,94/i 
(includes four"X4) year pld children) 



Learning. Disabled percentage .of total school populatipn' ^-^^^ 
Learning Disabled percentage of handicapped population. ^^'^^^ 
Neurologically Impaired percentage of total school age \ 
population 



.07% 



2. Synopsis 'of State> definition as it relates to the C hildren with Specific 
Learning Disabilities Act of 1969, P. L. 91-230 

The S°tace of Connecticut: utilize the CSLD 1969. definition in its entirety. 



Synopsis of "state's process of ided^tif ication of learning- disabled children, 
guidelines and other relevant inf otmation. i 

A general overview of the state's bureaucratic structure, was given. This 
structure is similiar to. other state structures. 

State Board of Education 

. ^ . ^ ■ 4' . ■, ' •• . . - 

Commissioner of Education ■ 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education 



- The Bureau of ?upil Personnel and Special Education in Connecticut are 
responsdbile for coordinating services for exceptional children. Connecticut 
presently maintains the .categorical approach for purposes of differentiation 
of children with special education needs. All special categores are mandated 
x^ith the exception df the talented or gifted child. 
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The role and duties o*f the' ciDnsul'tants in the Bui^e'^u aVe in the process 
of changing. , Management needs have* taken'^.precedence over" consultation needs - 

Chaptejr ^0-76, "enacted in 1967, governs-thje special ' ^duca-tion process* in 
Connecticut. The law mandates screening • and diagftosis^fahd that 'prograraatic 



re^commendations be made f-dr' all children referred to specia 
on their individual- needs , 



edy^cation Bas^^ ■ 



The Pupil^Flaceraent Team (PPTX represents a raul-ti-disciplinary entity - 
x^^hose responsibility is to establish program needs , modification as well as 
remedial strategies for those regular and"' spedxal educatiorr teachers who will . 
be working with the children. • . • . 

, . .The law mandates that children with hearing difficulties be eligible for 
special education services at 2.5 years of age. All other children who are 
3.8 and will turn 4 by January of tfie academic school year are also eligible. 
Exceptional children are eligible for J^ervices "until they graduate or turn Z17 

There has been an increase in the total number of children classified as 
learning disabled. " ' . ' ' 



Causology for this increase is related to. many overlapping variables. 
Listed below are k nui4ber of such variables. " . . 

I. Parental and child -rights communication is available to a greater 

degree than ever before. Parents are becoming more knowledgeable of - • 
due process as-\jt relates to (10-76) 

II, Cnild advocacy, parent^a,ssist and due process procedures have\^ssiste.d 
LEAs and parents; to deal wi^tlT^Uia lrasic rights of both exceptional \ 
children as well as their parents or guardians. 

III. A strong parental group (CACPLD) exists, well established, ^organized 
as well as active. 

IV. Assessment and its ".7a liability has increased. 

V\ Many towns in Connecticut who did not previously respond to the 1967 
mandate or who provided outside placement in lieu of LZA programming 
have initiated programs locally or via regional, special education 
r services. - . 

VI. Many LD programs presently represent -generic entities. In many cases 
this variable suggests a philosophic shift; on the part of LEAs, toward 
LD programming in general. Such programs' deal with children with over 
lapping conditions, e.g., the child \^±th emotional difficulties, the 
cducable- child with detected visual-motor perceptual. difficulties etc. 



Vil. ./. Early intervention and remediation regains fdJreraost in tHe rnind^' " 
a ' . . of .many 'pro^asMonais,. medical as* well as "educational. Many I - " 
^/V^*"^ ^more Pre--*schooi" children^aje beiiig 'idg "^ V 

>1 .di^sruptlons (Tr. delays in the developmental process .which precurse 
an^/or earmarlo probable learning deficiencies. ^ . * . " : 

.Vlil. Secondary schools are respondipg to the aJoleseent^^th-iearnit^ 
\ " disabilities..' ^ . ' . • *^ • • 

IXJv Many families who work in neighboring ^states ,.<Jwell in Connecticut '*'.* 
-••V- . ^^^^^^^9. produre special education ^programming.. /--'x 

. X. ■ Maiiy slow learriing children (children, who exhibit* le3seV.;^ifegrees"'^f 
potential, and achievement .as compared tV the.iinderstahdirtg of;.t'h'e^'. 
child with §vei:age potential who . also , possesses' deficient achh^eve^^^ 
ment indicators) who may not require^ special education .programming 
but do require strong modifications in regular programming ^re- \' ' 
■ being, recommended to LD programs _and so serviced • ' ; - ' ' 

XI. Many emotionally disturbed' children are being programmed for under 
LD auspices. » . - » • 

n a study initiated' in the Fall of 1975, LJEAs were . su^^ to determine * 
what definitions and c'riteria i/ere^-being used relative to iearnin^ • di^- • " 
abilities. It was emphasized by Mr. LaValley, that LEAs only-' reported -definitions. 
They did .not indicate criteria .used in identifying' LTD. .children." In -fact, mkny 
LEAs noted that they do have and .utilize T^riteria but have, not reqo_r.ded' the 
criteria. • - , \, ^ - 

Investigation of models for delivery of . services indicated, that the resource 
room model is the most popular. Many children formerly in ;self-contain6a •classes 
were- reprogrammed^ into resource rooms. It was noted^. however, -that some children 
will still, need a self-contained ..classroom for periods of varying- time. ^ ' \^ 

The itinerant/consultant model is rare but does exist in some 'communities . . 

Mainstrpaming could be a cost effective and appropriate service delivery' \ 
model if a strong inservice program congruent with goals atid objectives of ~ ' 
mains ti^eaming is provided. " . > ■ ""^^ 



4 . Synopsis of State Concerns ' . ' ' 

• Bob LaValley has been given two tasks by the Bureau of Pupils Personnel 
Services Special Education: (1) define learning disabled children and* (2) . 
/develop a set. of criteria to support the definition. ^ - 



I 

if and 



Other concerns noted by Mr., LaValley are as follows: (ij Criterion 
statements * for all exceptional* children should be developed (e.g. " . 

operationa-lized ^tateraent^) , (2) Consider the ieve.l of - sophistication ofv.- 
the assessment ^process - is 1? sophisticated enough to determine criteria?, .; 
(3). Criteria will .generate idehtif.ic^^ion,^of c^ , •. 

disabilities and could help to contain'the number classified to 1/6 of 12% 
^of the handicapped population. Howevei , W need criteria that will ex/entuaily 
lead us* to non-cate^rical programming.' ^<4)^the present CSLD definition- is . * 
basically fine as (definiti ons g o. " ' . : ' ' 



Information Distributed to L..b.\ Task Force Participants - Mar ch 24 and 25 v 

: ~' ^ - V . ^ : , ■ ; : " ~ - 

A. Connecticut Definition of l,earning Disabled . . ■ -\ - ■ ' ' ^ 

Cocmecticut Guidelines on- Ptlpil Records (1975) .' ' _ 
C. r Connecticut Laws Related* to Pupil Personnel and Special Educational 
Services - Winter 1975 ^ . ' . 

- D.. Kentucky Guidelines for Programs for Children with Learning Disabilities 
^E. Parents Assistance Program' - Connecticut Associaiton. for Children 
^ with-retceptual Leaifning Disabilities, Inc. v 

F. Programs^ Developed -for Early Inter\'ention in Potential Learning 
' ' Problems - Project MECCA ^ / ■ • * 

G. - Sp^irial .Education Data Analysis Summary, 1974/75* Bureau yf Pupil 

■ Personnel and ^pec'ial Educational Services . 
^ Suggested Procedures . for Parents and Educators in Reaching "Mutual 
- Agreements on Special ^^ducation Matters - Connecticut State 

Department of Educatipn. ' * . . ' ' ' 



MAINE 

Represented by: Mr. David N. Stockford 



Update of Maine Statistics 

Total handicapped population - 22,0'QO 

\ 

Total learning disabled population 8,600^\ 



Synopsis of defTnition "as it relates to Children with Specific Learning 
Disabilities Act of 1969. P.L. 91-230 

The State of Maine utilizes the CSLD 1969 definition. Maine includes . 
the criteria of discrepancy between expected and actual achievement. 



Synopsis of Staters process of identification of learning disabled children , 
guidelines and other relevant information 

The category, of learning disabilities came into being in 1970. The^ 
Division of Special Education 'at the State Department is concerned .by recent 
legislation. (9A-1A2) specifically regarding how it will effect districts 
who are legitimately providing for more L.D. children than 2% of the handicapped 
population ceiling. 

The 'State has developed guidelines for identification of and delivery 
of services ("Program standard for the Learning Disabled"). However^ local 
school districts are identifying between 10-20% of the school age population 
as learning disabled. There .are several factors contributing to this 
growing number. 

The funding structure for special education services, both federal and 
state, contributes to the increasing preponderance of children classified as 
learning disabled. Children are moved from other categories to learning 
disabilities if it is financially advantageous for an LEA to do this. 

there is a lack of consistency in screening and other early identification' 
procedures. This results in either over or under-identif ication of L.D. 
children in some cases. ^ * .^s 

Other contributing factors to the ever increasing L.D. population are: 
(1) increasing number of secondary L.D. programs, (2) increasing private 
school services, (3) increasing ACLD compared to declining A.R.C. membership 
and activities. 
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It was pointed but to participants that the legislative document 
(L.D. 965) was seen as a bill for all children who have learning "problems. 
In essence the term learning disabilities was being used in a generic 
sense. This obviously has added to the confusion surrounding the entire 
area of learning disabilities. 

Task Force participants wer& advised to review Maine's legislation 
that pertains specifically to -^the distribution of funds and the definition 
of learning disabilities. - 

There is currently a proposed bill pending in legislation which is 
modeled on Massachusetts Chapter 766 oi the Bartley-Daley Act. This bill 
recommends guidelines that emphasize special needs and program prototypes 
-rather. than handicapping classifications and categorization. It was predicted 
that this could create controvery among local schools since there is still a 
great deal of local control and state mandates are viewed as infringements 
upon local control. Another reaction to watch for would be from parents who 
understandably equate classifications with. money and services. ^^-Apparently 
it is feared that if definitions are ofiilitted from the legislation, many 
services will be lost. 



Synopsis of State Concerns 

David Stockford mentioned several concerns that he felt should be 
addressed by this L.D. Task Force: (1) Develop an effective credidation 
system of people in special education* Possible tepurcussions from the 
teacher associations/unions must be considered - how do we decide Xv'hich 
teacher should serve which , children. (2) Develop guidelines for accountability 
proof of efficacy for all special needs programs, especially for private 
school. This concern relates also and especially to secondary and early 
education programs. (3) Develop consistent guidelines from state to state so 
that if a child has special needs in one state he will be recognized as having 
special needs in another state. (4) Attend to learning problems of children 
and ado'^^cents in delinquent centers or who have dropped out or are potential 
school d. p-outs. 

The State of Maine as noted above, is concerned about the current Federal 
legislation, P.L- 94-142, the 2% cap On federal reimbursement monies for 
C.S.L.D. and the exclusion factors in the current definition. Should the 
state deal with . a\ district which may have 4% of the, special needs children as 
being L.D. while another district may have 0% because parents have moved" to 
the forjner specifically to attain services for their L.D. child. 

Mr. Stockford recommended that the Task Force receive some int;erpretation 
of P.L. 9A-142 and guidelines for its implementation. 

Another concern is the development of criteria that will facilitate 
identification of a child-s special needs. 
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Information Distribuced to Learning Disabilicies Task rce 
Participants - March 2U and 25 

A. Program standards for- the Learning Disabled 

B Reference vjas made to Regulations for- Special Education 

Services, copies of which were Jistributcd to representatives 
from the seven states at the 1/76 Stov^e, Vermont Co feren.ce. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Represented by: Ms. Carolyn Hamlet" 



U pdato of Ma s s a c huse cts S tati sties 

There are no percentages or other statistics for children classified 
as learning disabled since the Commonwealth of Massachusetts "finds that 
past methods of labeling and defining the needs of children have had a 
stigmatizing effect and have caused special education programs to be overly 
narrow and rigid, both in their content and their inclusion and exclusiovi 
.policies/* One of the prevailing purposes of Massachusetts' landmark 
legislation, referred to as "766", is to provide a flexible and nondiscrim- 
inatory system for identifying and evaluating the individual needs of 
children requiring special education - (Bartlcy-Daly Act , 766 , Massachusetts 
Regulations, p. II.) 



Synops is of "s t a t"e 'de f inTt^OAii~'as-^i t ~-reI a tes-to— t-hc-C-^^L^ D >-_Ac.t„o f .Jl 969. 

P.T. 91-230 . ' • 

The Commonweath of Massach;;setts does not recognize the practice of 
labeling students as being educationally relevant, humanist ically -acceptable., 
or legally permissable under state law. 

Massachusetts in its "766" regulations sets forth the following defJLnition 
of a "school age child with special needs": a school age child who has been 
determined by the Administrator of Special* Education to need special education 
services^ in accordance with the provLsidhs of paragraph 321.3, or has been 
referred to a program described in paragraph 502.7 (home or hospital program). 
Such determination ;or referral must bo based upon a finding that a school age 
child, because of temporary or more permanent adjustment difficulties or 
attributes arising from intellectual, sensory, emotional or physical factors, 
cerebral dysfunctions, perceptual facfors, ;or other specific learning 
disabilities,, or any combination thereof, is unable to progress effectively 
in a regular education program and requires special education. Children of 
ages three and four shall qualify as children with a substantial disability, 
as defined in paragraph 124.0, if a GET determines that there is a reasonable 
likelihood that when such children enter kindergr?rten they will be school age 
children in need of special education services as defined in the preceding 
sentence, (Bartley-Daley 'Act , Chapter 766, Mass • Kegulatipns , p. II.) 



Synopsis of state's process of identification of le.?rning disabled children ^ 
guidelines, and other related information . 

As stated previously, Massachusetts does not utilize specif ic categories. 
Massachusetts identifies all children who demonstrate a special need rather 
than according to characteristics of a label. 

u ■■ ■ 
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Contained in the regulations of "766" is the process by t>7hich all special 
needs children in the CoiTiiaonwealth are referred, evaluated' and educationally 
serviced. This process is not in any way determined, by educational labels, 

Massachusetts' alternative to the classification of children is Xc describe 
a student in specific performance terms. (i.e., what the student can da) and to 
classify service delivery according to the amount of time a student spends out of 
the regular education program (See "766" Regulations Excerpt, Section 502,0 
Program Prototypes). . , 

The CORE Evaluation is the interdisciplinary system which processes information 
pertinent to the development of an e4ucatio,nal plan. Depending upon the needs of 
the student and the request of the parents the special education administrator may 
elect to initiate any one of two types of "CORES",' the difference being in the 
interdisciplinary composition of each. A "full CORE" consists of: 

1) A chairperson. < ...... 

2) A registered -nurse or' social worker orvcertified guidance or adjustmcyit 
counseloiTv' : ^ - .. , 

3) A certified psychologist. 
A) A physician. 

5) A certified or approved teacher who has recently-had or currently has the 
~^hT Id-T" -'^ssroom or other teaching situation. 
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6) All administrative representative of the local school deparrtltrenx . : 

7) A parent of the child. 

8) The teacher who will be primarily . responsible for teaching the child as 
500U a§^.the identity of such teacher is known, 

9) The primary person, if any, who will be assisting the teacher in implementing 
' the child's educational plan as soon as the identity of such person is 

known, 

10) Upon the request of the child's parents, and at their expense, any professional 
outside the school system who is currently working with such child, 

11) An approved voc<ational educator, as deemed necessary by the CET chairperson, 
when the child to be evaluated is of ages sixteen through twenty-on^e, ' 

12) The child, "at his/her request, if such child is of ages fourteen through 
twenty-one, ^ ' ^ 

(See Chapter "766" Regulations for a more detailed description). 

A partial or ^intermedicate CORE Is composed of anything less than the above. 
.If it is suspected that the student will spend more-than 25% of her/his tipe out 
of the regular classroom a full "CORE" shall be provided. Since all students do 
not require a full evaluation, parents may elect to have a partial evaluation. 
Parents and school personnel always have the option of requesting and receiving a 
full "CORE", . * 

The CORE evaluation process is composed of five -ma jcr. stages : (1) referral 
(2) pre-evaluation, (3) evaluation, (A) development of educational plan and 
(5) developnient and implementation of the service delivery plan. > The purpose of 
stage- three, evaluation, is to determine through non-discriminatory assessment 
techniques exactly what the stude_nt: "can do" and under what conditions, e.'g,- the 
student can add two one digit numb^ers on an abacus when u'orking in a group of no 
"more than three peers. All assessment results must describe the student in ^ 
performance terms and should serve as the" sole ba^is on which educational objectives 
are determined. - 
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Objectives receive a priority rating which assists^ the Sped Administrator 
in the placement of program emphasis. Stage four and five culminate in the 
"Completion of the ed plan form which will be mandated f or^ use by all 
Massachusetts' LEAs by September 1, 1976. 

Emphasized thoughout all processes are parental involvement and a. 
coordinated team approach. This does not mean that parents decide in what 
program, the tf^ducat icmal objectives are to be met, though recommendations shall 
be made. Both ^^arents and school personnel, however, are legally bound to arrive 
at p^rogram "riecommendations/services which afford the student the least restrictive 
educational environment possible. Thus, if an objective stated in the ed plan 
could be met in both a regular arid a special class, the special education 
administrator is obligr^ted to provide regular class placement. A **sign-off" from 
the S.ped Administrator or building principal assures the delivery of this service 
to thel^student . \ , \ 

State reimbursement for programs Is by amount of . time spent in ijeeting 
objectives or by .program prototype. Services are categorized by the state 
according to progrant prototype. . . . ' • 



Ms. Hamlet was asked to provide additional information regarding the reimburser 
ment procedures.^ She was also asked to respond to questions pertaining to the 
appeal procedures, specifically length of time involved in the\appGal process, 
afid'-t-he— mofvi t o r-in^g— p r o c^ss^ if any., .-oJL_.t h£ .,S t ate Depa r t men t^of Education.^^ 

In general, parents seem to support Cha{5ter:'766 and its philosophy. Parents" 
do. not seem to feel as though "services., .have decreased simply because labels are 
not .userf. ■ • 



Synopsis of State Concerns * 

^^Ms.._Hamlet_sju£ge^^^ Task Forces, Learning Disabilities and 

Nondiscriminatory Assessment, overlaj5 in many ways. The Task Forces could in fact 
be combined. At the very-least information- should be shared between Task Forces 
and a purposeful attempt at coordination should be made. 

The following concerns were stated in a paper presented Task Force 
participants on March '-24. 

"Issues arising from use of this alternative procedure Chapter 766 have thus 
far centered around: 

1. pre-service and in-service training of psychologists , teachers, administrator 
etc. in all regular and special education settings ' f ' 

' ' -'"^ 

2. reimbursement which is based upon federal categorization of students 
rather than a continuum of services (in Massachusetts, prototypes)". / 
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ITnfortunately/- Ms . Hamlet was" not able to be " present for our- rou 
table discussion on March 25. We hope that the above concerns are . 
stated accurately and th^t other concerns have not been omitted. 



Information Distributed to L.D. Task Force on March 24. 

A. CORE Evaluation/Educational Plan. Concept - 1974' 

B. CORE Evaluation Process: Major Stages aod Key Decisions 

C. VLegislative Definitions of" Learning. Disabilities 
Roadblocks to Effective Service from J. of L-D,, Vol, 8, //lO, 
10/75. (see also Information Package.) ^ 

D. Massachusetts (summary of 765 and issues) 

■., E. "Chapter 5 - Programs" from Regulations 766. 

F. Regulations 766-Massachusetts Department of Education 
Q. Bartley-Daley Act, 766, MassachusettST" 1972 , ~ "~ 

H. Pub. Law 94-142 (11/29/75) sec. 617, 618 relative to 
.. » "administration" and "evaluation". 

I. "Some observations on Non-Discriminatory Assessment" by James 
_ ^^"E7~YeseI3yTc e~^ res cn q Non^ 

.discriminatory Assessment for Handicapped Children. 
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NEW HAMPSEIIRE 



Represented bys Ms. Caren Schubart 



■Update o£ New Hampshire statistics 

Total school age population in 1975/76 ■ 176,958 

TotaL;handicapped population in 1975/76 ~ 7,908 

Total Learning Disabled population in 1975/76 - 3,019 
A* 

Learning Disabled- Breakdov/n 

Public Programs > " 2,308 

Private Program in state . * 571 

Developoiental Class ....... 19 

: Reported after census dead3:ine * llA 

Oiit'of state - -. - —7- 

i-Tata4^ — ■ -3^019- 



Synopsis, of _s;tate def inition as it relates to the. Ghildren with 
Specific Learning Disabilities Act, 1969, P*L. 9 L-230r - -'l^ .y ^ 

Children in New Hamsphire who are classified as learning disabie^d' ^" ^ ,y. 
actually .fall under; the broader category of physically handicapped; 
Children up to 21 years of age who are physically handicapped may fall . 
within several categories': hearing handicappcd,"^ vision handicapped, speech 
disorders, and neurological impairment . The. category of. learning disabled 
presently comes under neurological impairment and at this time a medical 
statement is not required even though categorized in the large group, of 
physically handicapped. — , . 



The definition for physjLcally* handicapped as defined by the state ^ - 
"Standards for the Education of Physically Handicapped^. is as follows: 

•'Physically handicapped*' shall mean a child up to twenty-one years, 
married or unmarried, whose ''activity ±s or' may become so far restricted by 
physical defect. or infirmity, however caused, as to reduce his normal capacity 
for education or self-support, or both. ■ - ' 

The definition for learning disabled is as follows: 

Children with one or more significant deficits in essential learning 
processed requiring remediation through special educational techniques, A 
child in this category generally deqiohstrates a discrepancy between expected 
and actual achievement in -receptive or expressive language and/or spatial, 
orientation. Learning disability is not primarily the result of sensory,^ 
m o tor, iTite-M-ccttiai :% o r esto>tiomrfr-htmdi-caps-, nor-is^lt- the result of the lack 
of opportunity to learn. However, learning disabled children .are sometimes 
seen displaying the above handic^aps in addition to their learning disability. 



New Hampshire is in a transitional stage and realizes that this problem . 
of defining perceptual learning problems must be dealt with.^ Positive steps 
now are being taken to deal with the following: 

- 1. Developing a separate definition for learning disabilities which 

distinguishes between the perceptual handicapped ^hich are diagnosed 
educationally and . neurologically handicapped which are diagnosed 
medically- ' - . 

-2r Teacher certification which -would include competencies in specific . 

areas working in conjunction with the State Special Education Section. 

3. Personnel from the post .secondary institutions in New Hampshire are 
meeting regularly with the office of Certification and the State 
Special Education Section. This is to deal with training in specific 
competencies. .* , ' 



3. Synopsis of states process of identification . 

Actually the category L.D, is^interpreted rather loosely by school 
^ districts and the . numb or within' this category is rapidly increasing 
every year- ' ... * 

■ • • ■ . 

Besid-o the loose interpretation, another contributing factor to, the increase 
of L-D- children is that the "slow learner" category was eliminated. Children 
who were formerly in this category are still in need of services arid the L.D. 

category is often used to provide services. 

• ■ . \ • " ' . ' • ■ . . 

It was pointed out that schools have a great deal of control* in deciding 
whether or not to provide special services. Local -schools^. support their own 
programs and often do not always know the amount of fiscal reimbursement they . 
will receive from the state. The state reimburses only^ for sev.erly handicapped 
children and not for L-D. arid E-M-R- Programs are funded by the local school 
district- The State Department makes recommendations not mandates to the 
local distracts. 



X l^he state does not reimburse for. each handicapped child because the 

statev does not have the funds 'and the legislature has not appropriated enough 

funds.^xln some cases parents may pay the above average tuition cost for 
special sejQ^ices. . ' . ' ' 

When a ch^^d is, considered f6r classification, the statie recommends that 
the parents and sbhool officials meet to discuss the planning and placement 
recommendations of rrie Placement Team. , There are no guidelines from the SEA 
for the identif icatiorNof and planning for learning disabled children. 
Generally the LEA developxits own guidelines. Many disadvantaged students who 
fall under the Title I assi^ance program have been found to have perceptual 
problems affecting reading, m^th and other areas of learning. Children with 
perceptual handicaps which resuPtvin learning problems are often helped, in 
resource rooms located in regular schools and are grouped according to 
similaj: skill, levels. 

■• . 17 



Guidelines given to the local school board for (189;ll-b) 
Learning Disability Teacher. The school bqard of each school district 
may provide the services of a learning disability teacher under such • 
conditions and with such., exceptions, a.s the S bate Board of Education 
may prescribe, . . * 

A learning disability teacher may be found in a resource room and 
act 'as a resource learning consultant to the classroom teacher » . ■ -\ 

These learning disability teachers have been trained in using both 
c formal and informal educationally diagnostic tools and in identifying 

students with learning problems. Their training also includes developing 
educational plans, in the use of special materials and methods in order 
to implement the, prescribed plan. . ' 

. V 

Synopsis of state concerns 

The State of. New Hampshire. is concerned about the identification of all 
children who arc in need of special services. In school year 1975/76 -there 
was a 5% ^increase and thus far New Hampshire has barely identified half of 
the handicapped^ children. 

The L.D. - definition presently used in the state is very restrictive in 
mdny ways since- it is in the broad category, of physically handicapped and 
further categorized under neurological impairment. The C.S.L.D. definition 
does not help clarify the population. ^Also medical criteria is not 
appropriate since many LD children cannot b^ medically defined. The state 
would like to deyelop a set of consistent guidelinies for the identification 
. children with perceptual or learning problems which are educationally 
assessed. From there on,* the main emphasis should' be on providing services 
at an operant skills level in the least restrictive enviVlonment that> is 
most conducive to the learning needs of the -individual student. 

Concern was also expressed about the current^ P.L^;; 94-142,, ^specifically 
the 2% cap on. federal reimbursement for L.D. children, c'\ 

■■■ . ■ . V _ ■ ■ ■ 

Inforination distributed to L.D. Task Force participants March 24 and 25 

A. Standards for the^ Education of Physically Handicapped '\ ' . 

(copy given to NERRC -.will be mailed to participants along with 
summary) . 
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NEW' JERSEY 



Represented by: ^r. ^Thomas J. Rubinq^ 



Update of state- statistics 

A. Refer to NERRC "Survey of L.D. Def in;Ltions". 

B. -Reaction to "Survey of L.D. Definitions". 

Dr. Rubino noted that quantitative data wa s- outdated. It was 
_suggested_-tha^-t-here— Is— an-ovexl'oiaxt"^^ L,D. children in 'the state. 



2. Synopsis of State d ef inition as. it relates to the Children with Specific 
Learning^Disabilities Act of 1969, P.L.-. 91-230 . , - - ' . 



■ The Rules and Regulations Pursuant ".to Title -ISA, Chapter 46, New Jer,s6y 
Statuses, (June 24/ 1970) Title 6, Chapter 28 New Jersey Administrative ^ - 



Code states: 

■ A child shall "be considered .to be perceptually impaired who exhibits a - . 
learning disability in one or" more of the basic processes involved in the 
development 6'f spoken or written language but' which are not primarily due to ■ 
sensory disorders, motor handi^caps, mental retardation, emo^tional disturbance 
or;;environmental disadvantage. The disabilities are manife'sted in the - 
perceptual ate'as involved in listening, thinking, speaking, reading, writing, 
'spelling, and . the study of arithmetic. . . ' ■ . 

o 

The state has a separate category for neurolpglcally impaired children: 

A child ^hall be classified as being neurologically impaired as a result 
of an examination which -shows evidence of specific and definable central 
nervous system disorder. The procedure to determine such impairment shall be 
administered by a person qualified in the field of neurology. This disability 
shall be determined by the basic child study team to iDe related to 
impairment of the educational functions of the pupil. 
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3 . Synopsis- of state's process of ' identification of learning disabled 
^ c hildren, guidelines and other relevant information . \ . 

If a child' is classified, whatever the'' category may be, the child must* 
have a complete evaluation by a basic Child Study Team. The basic Child 
Study Team is composed of a certified Social Worker, Psychologist and Learning 
Consultant, acting in consultation with a physician. However, every child 
^1 . who is in need of special services need not- have a full Child Study Team 

Evaluation. Any member of the basic tea^n may intervene to the extent that it 
is. necessary. In some cases only one ceaiji person is involved with, a child. 
If a child, a teacher or the parents need assistance, classification is not 
necessary. 

New Jersey has gone from categorical certification .to a generic 
•certification which is now called "Te'acher of the Handicapped" Certification. 

The training .prog r am_s__.fp.r_ t e ach.e r s , ho we v e r , are_n o t -necessarily., g ener ic .\ Forll 

example, emphasis in one program may be in thearea af retardation. 

Another type of certification is issued to Learning Consultants, . 
Psychologists and Social Workers. This certificate is called the 'Educational 
Services Certificate. In essence. New Jersey recognizes the .need to provide 
supportive^§eryices to general educ?ripn. ' ' 

The state recently mandated new legislation called a "Thorough and 
Efficient System of Free Public Schools" which insures that every child- be - 
provided the opportunity of a thorough and efficient system of education. The , 
makes recommendations for providing a "T&E" education. However, the SEA - 
may have^'dirf icur thes^e_ new regulations. . „ 

In 1970, the:State developed guideldLnes'.f or perceptually imipaired programs. 
These guidelines did not help clarify matters. Participants were referred to 
^ Report on Perceptually Impaired Children in New Jersey Public School' . A 
, committee surveyed existing-^practices in New Jersey in order to ^determine the 
effectiveness of existing criteria. The study indicated that the state criteria 
were not consistently adhered to by local district child study teams. "Further, 
the criteria did nox^- appear- useful in assisting the local child study team in 
identifying, classifying and programming tor, the perceptually impaired child ' 
sihce the characteristics listed in the. criteria were disregarded in determining 
classification especially in two significant areas - intellecr.ual functioning 
and cognitive levels of vth inking". . (Report of P,I. Children in W.J. Public . 
Schools) 

Dr. Rubino stated that"^ children in the neurological^y impraired category 
will easily fill the 2% recommended percentage of L.D. children. • He further 
.stated that the. other children should be taken care of by general education. 
The chiid study team would provide support for general education. 
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Dr. Rubino would like to see a coming together of general education 
and special educaiton. Special education should share ats expertise 
regarding individualization and general education should. share its. expertise 
regarding normalization. -One^ step towards this goal is apparent in the 
greater use of the resource room"; concept as a service" delivery model. The 
concept of resource ..room implies that the teacher rather than the child is 
the client . 



Synopsis of- state concerns . 

The following is a listing of concerns presented by Dr. Rubino. He noted 
that these reflect his professional concerns . - They may of may not reflect 
state concerns. n . ^ - 

A. Attempting to redefine or develop a new' definition will keep ys from the 
moire appropriate task of at'-acking the entire c^assificaliion system . ^ 

B. There is not a great deal of concern about developing a new definition 
•because it will be just as unwieldy. - 

C. There should be a refocusing of "the du^l structure .o£ special education 
and general education. Development of unified educational system should,.^ 
be considered'. " ' . ' . 

D. Therefore our delivery system should .not always assume that the problem' 
is with the chilxi. Rather it should look for the mismatches. 

E^.. There needs to be a change in the^funding patterns for special services.. 
Presdnt patterns perpetuate the existing classification system. 

■ "\ . 

Information Distribilted to.L.Dl Task Force Participants '- MarcH 24'and 25 



A. Application for Approval of Special Program Grouping of Perceptually.' - 
Impaired- Pupils . 

B. Criteria for Placement of Individuals in Special' Education Programs for 
Perceptually Impaired ~ ' i . ' ' " . ' 

C. Data* for Classifying and Providing an Educational Program for Individual 
Perceptually Impaired Pupils ' . - '\ ■ ■ » 

D. Education of Handicapped Children , w ' , 
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E. Education of Handicapp^id, - Title ISA- Chapter A6 and AmendmenCs , N. J.- S,A- 

■ ■ . • • • ? . - * ■ ■ ■ 

F: Learning Consaltapt Handbook • '\ 

". ' ■ ■ * \ . . • • • 

Cf. A Learning Consultant. Mgdel. :The Concepturii-ira't^on for ttf& DGvelopme^t 
arid irapleraeritation of a Profesi^ional. Role, ''Chapter 2.- Ra>tionale*' 
■unpublished dop toraL-.thesis by Thoinas J. Rubino , -j-'. 

H". Mainstream .Education in New Jersey ' ^ 

1. N.- J. Administrative Code, Chapter 2"6 (Special Eclucg'tiion Rules and -» 
Regulations) . ■ ^ - .. •^ ^ \ • . • ■ : - 

J. .N,J. State Guidelines for. Developing* Educational Plans. 

■ ■ . ' • ■ ■ ... ■ ■ . - ■ 

K. Report on Perceptually Impaired Children in New. Jersey' Public Schools. 

: I \. ■ ■;. . > " .. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Represented by: Ms. Carol Filippi 



1 . Update''of Rhode Island Statistics • . 

School Age Population. as of October , 1975 ^ — . . 

^\ * -^Public Schools . 176,240 

: Parochial Schools 25., 316 

' Independent Schools 4,706 

State Operated Schools 1,549 

t * . . . < 

' •/ y ' _ . , 

. Neurologically Impaired as. of April, 1975 620 
Learning Disabled as of April, 1975 " ' 3,42l 

Total Handicapped population as of April, 1975 15,354 



pr^l 



Synopsis of Rhode Island^s definition as it relates to the Children with ' 
Specific Learning Disabilities "Act of 1969, P%L> 91-230 > ' 

At the present titne Rhode Is^nd is still' operating under Regulations - 
Education of Handicapped Children which were adopted on December^ 19, 1963. 
Within these regulations, the x.Q^m learning disabled is not used*. 

"Exceptional Handicapped Children is defined to include children who 
are emotionally handicapped, mentally retarded (educable, trainable, 

fvere/^nd prof ound) physically handicapped (health impaired, hearing, 
beboCindCjKi^rolo^^ orthopedically^, speech ^aphasic, and" visually) : and 

multiliandiwS5s^7?Cw:_ ■ ■ . -J, . ^ 



' The State Department of Education is^ and has been,- in the process of 
drafting new state reg^^j^tions since 'June of 31973"/ In January , 1976 the 
Fourth Draft 'of these .pro^poi^ regulations -was presented to xhe Regents ^ 
Sub-Bpard on Special Popul-at/ons ^ In* the^e prof)Osed regulations, "the. ^ 
^Learning Disabled definition is the same as that in' the Education For All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 94-142). ^ ^ 
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Synopsis of Rhode Isla'nd's process of identification of learning disability 
children^ guidelines and other relevant information 

There is no official process of identification of learning 
disability children.' In the same Fourth Draft of Proposed Regulations 
there would be a process. This ^process would apply to. all categories of 
handicapping conditions and 'not ''specif ically to identification of learning 
disability, children. It x^ould appear that much: of this process is also 
mand^'ted in the stip'ulations that resulted irom the recent class action 
suit broug|}t against the R.I. State Department of Education. The following 
is an ouc'^lise of the proposed process: =• . - ' 

Uliiact Referral - Referral of any child suspected of having a handicapping 
ition may be initiated by the child's teacher to the school principal, 
e school principal shall make referral to guidance and psychological 
services or any other appropriate specialists in the school district 
and/'Or to the school district administrator of special educatdoa; or such 
referrals may be made directly to the school district . administrator of. 
special education by any person having professional dealings with or 
legal custody of the child. 

b. Indirect Ref erral . — ,Ref erral for evaluation assessment as a result of 
^school district screening programs. , 

1. All preschool children (C.A'i 3-5) residing in the school district 
shall be screened for handicapping conditions. ^ ' 

2. All school-aged children residing in -the schfool district shall be 
screened for vision, hearing, health, and-speech. In addition,, 

; all school-aged children shall be screened for any other handicapping 
conditions upon initial entry into the school district. 

jC. Compulsory Referral - Referral for evaluative assessment shall be made 
when a school-aged child 'exhibits any of the following characteristics: 

1. Failure of the child in two (2) or more academic subjects at midterm. 
> . ^. . ■ • 

♦ 2. Failure of the child to be promoted at the end of the school term. 

^ ■; .. ' ^ ■ ■ 

3. r'requenf suspension of the child from s^chool. 

4. Exclusion of the child from school. 
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5. -Frequent unexplained absences of the child from school. 

6. Demonstrations of any negative change in the alertness, learning or 
behavioral capacity of the child upon his/her return to school after 

I an illness or accident. 
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Parental notification - r;otificac ion of the parent (s) regarding the 
pending evaluation process shall be made whenever a child is referred for 
full-core or- intermediate evaluation assessirienc of a suspected handicapping 
condition. -Within five (5) consecutive school days of receipt of such 
a referral'*, the school district administrator of special education shall 
give verbal and written notification by regisLered mail to the ^parent (s) 
of a referred child in English, or in translacijon if the language spoken * 
at home by the parentCs) is other than Englisk^ The notification shall 
inform th^^ parent (s) of the child's suspected difficulty and solicit 
parental cooperation in the evaluation process. At no time shall any 
evaluation assessment, as hereinafter described, be carried out without 
the express or implied consent of the parent (s). " Such notification shall 
also Contain the following: 

a. An e^^tili^^ia t io n of the evaluation process. 

b. An^^^a^thcTTizat'ioa signed by the parent (3) to release information to 
p^sh^i^l participating in the evaluation process- ^ 

c- J!!he^3^^, time and place of the case conference at which the results 
-o^tiWt evaluation assessments will be 'reviewed and educational program 
planning will take place. The case conference will be no later 
than ten (10) consecutive-school days following completion and analysis 
of the evaluation assessments. 

d. An invitation to meet with the school district^ administrator of special 
education prior to. the initiation of the evaluation process if there 

is a need for further clarification as well as an invitation to participate 
in the case conference when the results of the evaluation*, assessments 
are reviewed and a forn^al educational program is planned. The parent (s) 
may be represented, at the case conference by persons of their choice. 

V ■ 

e. A statement that a complete explanation of the resui-ts of the evaluation 
review and the details of the proposed educational plan will be mailed 
to them no later than five (5) consecutive school days following the 
case conference. 

Evaluation Assessment Process 

a. - The Core Evaluation Team - The evaluation assessments shall be 

coordinated by the school district Core .Evaluation Team chaired by the 
school district administrator of special education oV his/her designee. 
The Core Evaluation Team shall include but not be limited to: the 
school psychologist, a speech/ language pathologist, a special educator 
trained in educational diagnosis appropriate to the handicapping area 
being evaluated, a school social worker, and a physician or his designee 
. (such designee can only be another physician) and any other personnel 
deemed necessary by the examiner(s). 

b. Evaluation-Assessment Instruments - Evaluation assessment procedures, 
utilizing methods, techniques and materials which afe '.culturally unbiased, 
insofar as possible, and which are appropriately adapted to each age 
level, shall be used in identifying and describing children with handi- 
capping conditions. Assessments shall be individually administered in 
the child's spoken and written language, if poj?sible. 
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Synopsis of Rhode Island's concerns ■ and/or problems in Che area. 

The lack of any official scacewide definition and . regulations 
in the area of learning disability children is the chief concern 
and problem at the present time. Be.cause federal and local funds 
have been used to Start learning disabilities services m many 
local communities throughout Rhode Island, R. I. is- evperiencing 
ali-the problems of this growing discipline but has no existing 
guidelines -or structure. . - • . 

The local communities appear to be struggling with all the ^ 
components of the nation-wide problem. The following is an outline 
of some of their concerns: ■ >,': 

1) specjQ'icdef inition of learning disability 



2)" pr^D^a^y^ntrance and exit criteria 



3)1 ^&t^^e of learning disability teachers, e.g., feelings of 
s3^cn.^ion and lack, of success 



A) jinaSequate program evaluation 

5) fragmentation of services ^ , ^ . 

6) flooding of resource programs so tliat those who have a 

■ legitimate need for service do not receive adequate programming 

7) special education should not relieve the responsibilities of 
Iregular educators by accepting all education problems 

8) use of term learning disability to cover up multitude of problems ' 
such as emotional disorder, lack of motivation, inadequate regular 
education or limited intellectual potential 



Ms Filippi also verbalized additional professional concerns. 
She Aoted that the L.D. definition is . of ten misused and overused because 
of its cosmetic value. Organizations which perpetuate the myths^ ^ _ 
surrjunding learning disabilities do not help the problem Ms. FiUppi 
note! that she would be happy without any learning disability teriPinology 
It il especially unfortunate that special education funds are often . 
misaSpropriated because of the overwhelming number of children classified 
as le 



arning disabled. 



Inform 



at ii^n distributed to Learning Disability Task-Force Participant^ 



March 24 and -25 ; 



J. 



A Fourth Dr'aft of Proposed Regulations for Special Education 
(partially included in body of this report). 
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VERMONT 



Represented by: Mr. Ken Baker 



■ Update of state statistics 

Total school age population 116,000 

Mildly^ handicapped children (L.D. ,EMR,ED.) 9,000 

Percentage of total school age population ' »8% 



Synopsis of state def inition as it relates to tha Child ren with S.L.D- 
Act- o f^l969/ P.L> 91-230 '. — ■ " 

~ ■ ' — ' ^ o 

Vermont does not utilize a definition for learning disabilities. 
Rather it utilizes a broader category of learning and/or behavioral/ 
problems. ■ • 

. "The term specific learning disabilities has given way to a broader 
category of children with special needs in Vermont called learning and 
behavioral handicaps. This category of handicapped learner also includes' 
children traditionally labelled as emotionally disturbed, and mildly mentally 
retarded. According to the Vermont definition, children .with learning 
and behavioral handicaps represent at. least 8% of the total school age 
population. 'These are the children who demonstrate the most significant 
discrepancy between their current rate of learning minimum essential 
language, reading, arithmetic, and/or social skills and the rate that 
would enable them to function happily and productively in school and 
society. 

The discrepancy between the child's current rate of learning and the 
.minimum rate required is reliably measured by criterion referenced tests 
and direct observation procedures. The data becomes the basis for 
determining eligibility for services delivered by learning specialists 
call-^d Consulting/Resource Teachers". - 



• Synopsis of state's process of identification of learning disabled children' * 
guidelines and- other releyajit ..information. . """" * 



Vermont utilizes the Consulting Teacher model which is an individualize 
data based model of instruction. This model is implemented by the 
cooperative efforts of the Vermont State Department of Education, the 
University of Vermont and local school ;districts . The consulting teacher 
is trained to assist clas-room teachers and parents to provide special 
services for mildly handicapped children who are not achieving .minimum 
essential_skills at an acceptable rate'. 

31 
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Consulting teachers receive 60 graduate hours of training with an 
intensive practicum component. Upon completion of the necessary ' " 

requirements and'^^demonstratipn of skills through a competency exam, 
consulting teacher certification is issued. Consultant teachers are 
skilled in classroom management, t^sk analysis,^ instructional programming, 
direct measurement procedures^ applied behavior analysis,, and ^consultation. • 

Consultant Teacher Programs provide services for 8% of the elementary 
school age population and 5% of the .preschool propulation. Consultant 
teachers provide a variety of services to schools, teachers, parents and 
children. Services may take the form of consultation, xvorkshops and • 
' graduate^ courses. It was pointed out that teachers and other interested 
people do not need to take courses at the University but can take 
graduate' courses within their school district which can be applied toward 
a special education component- of an M.Ed, degree. v 

Consultant teachers as'sist schools in establishing lainimum instructional 
.objectives representing basic skills areas. oThe model shown here was used-- 
by Mr. Baker to demonstrate the service delivery model. 

.{.* ■ 
Individual Data Base Model of Instruction 

V ..^ ■ ■ ■ - . ' ■- 
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It was noted that teachers are receptive to the i^onsultant/Teacher 
Model especially where it has been in operation for a while. The model 
allcws all children to profit rather than just a few classified children. 
There is easy access to and exit from special education. 
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A team composed of Che consultant teacher, the parents, school 
adrniriistrator, teacher and other needed specialists work together 
to develop an educational plan for the child in. need of special 
—^er^ices ;---— The -teacher always helps to develop the educational plan 
and participates in the implementation of the plan to the inaximum 
extent possible. 

Minimum objectives (behavioral descriptions) are established for"" 
each. child. Each LEA develops its- own minimal essential skills with 
assistance from the consultant teacher. Achievevnent levels do not 
result in labeling children. They are used to facilitate educational 
movement.. Children receive services based on need not because of a 
label. If reasonable progress *is not made in a regular class then 
other alternatives are considered. 

Mr. Baker shared various data to coroborate the success of ' this 
service delivery model. It was noted that the Consultant Teacher 
Model has been shown to be: 1) cost effective, 2 ) no nl:Ttegori^l , . 
3) educationally effective. When the Resource Room Model was compared 
tp the Consultant Teacher Model it was. noted that less money was spent 
per child and" more teachers were serviced using the C.T. Model. There 
has been a noticeable increase in services.'. Consultant teachers offer ' 
a flexible and consistent approach to special education. 

Consultant teachers are partially funded by the state and are 
associate faculty of the University of . Vermont.. At the present time 
26 of 56 Supervisory Unions have C.T. 's. The number of educators 
receiving consulting teacher training has been accelerated to asL'Jist 
in meeting the full services goals in P.L. ,94-142. 



Synopsis of state concerns 

Vermont is utilizing the Consulting Teacher Approval in an 
attempt to breakdown categories\and the use of labels. The State of 
Vermont is fearful of criteria that would require exotic testing for 
the identification of children with learning disabilities. 



Information distributed to L.D. Task Force Participants - March 24 and" 25 

A. Mair.streaming, a cooperative effort 

B. Ways Consulting Teachers can. serve you and things Consulting 
- Teachers do 
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• ^ . ^MIJSCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

. « (From iMarch 24-25, 1976 Meeting) " 

Increase 'in learning disabilities numbers due to : 

a. more informed parents (due process) and active parent groups 

b. more junior high and secondary programs - in some, cases new programs - 
child classified formerly as ED, EMR. _ , . are being programmed in 
learning disabilities * " , * • 

. . ■ ' •••■*" 

c. nex/ preschool programs . . 

d/ learning disabilities terminology has been used in generic sense, 
e. creation of learning disab.iliti^is eategory in some states 
"f- elimination of *'slow learner" theory 

g- . crossover between categories (e.g. delinquent sf^ Ld/ ED <r^LD) 



h. 



there are many definitions for learning disabilities but few oper-.' 
ational criteria 



See same programming needs for different categories of children, especially 
"mild" categories (e.g. MR, ED, LD, Speech and Language)^ 

-Resource Room instruction is becoming an ever increasing method'^of delivery 
of .sqrvtces to children with special needs. 



Se^ need for' comprehensive inservice training to implement real mkinstreaming 

See need for ever increasin^inservice f or regular o^^ucators on a variety of. 
levels; teachers, administrators, schpoX committees, parent groups .•. . 

Would like a generic definition that allows for description of skills and 
behavior.of child and the existing environment vs. a negative or disabilit 
category! ^ . * 

/ . 
l^puld like to abolish dual structure of 1) regular education and' 2) special 
education and do away with'^ -^categorical definitions. Regular education should 
/assume responsibility with support from educational consultants . 

Use categories in regulations for reporting purposes but have non-categorical 
placement procedures, ^ ' 

Advocacy groups want and support use" of categories. 

Advocacy groups support a nonca -gorical^approach. 



Round Table 



Ac the* conclusian of the state presentations, a brief time period-was 
allowed for comments and discussion. ."^ . 

■ <f ■ " ^ * ■ ^ ■ • • 

. A heated, constructive "debate" ensued that centered on whether the 

Task Force" should concern itself with a professional statement emphasizing 

whdt was considered the^ ideal, or whether it should treat the^ existing system 

arid make recommendations and comments pefrtaining to it. ' \ . 

'\ - ' ^ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ 
^ It was suggested that the Task Force Statement could reflect both of the 

above if it structured its discussions to reflect "long range and immediate 

objectives. • ; ' • 



CLOSirsG REMARKS 



It is quite apparent from Che involvement of- all Task Force mem:bers that ^ 
this initial meeting was quite productive ;on two levels. First, the sharing 
of information and concerns was viewed as both necessary and helpful- -Second, 
•in the short amount of time that was left for discussion, an. at tempt .was- made : 
to . identify, regional concerns^ • The members seemed to recognize that each 
state would logically' have its own unique problems. Ho^'ever, it was also 
recogndzed thdt certain commonalities were surfacing- . 

As a result of- this initial- meeting and th^ need expressed by participapts , 
the Region 9 Task Force art Learning. Disabilities will recpriv.ene^^rt May 19 and 20, 
1976 in Hartford,. Connecticut-. - — . * • ■ _ ' 

- - ' "■" ■ . ' i' , ' ' . ^ ' ' ■ 

Utilizing information presented in this summary, .or working papers, as well 
as other data djLsseminated during the initial meetirtg., each Task.-ForcQ participant 
will develop a position ^Daper .o'r- statement of concerns -. Each ■;b.£, these seven 
papers will be shared at the May 19-20 meeting-' The Task Force .will then ^^attempt 
to develop' a regional position paper " on. May 19 and 20- The Task Force is .aware 
that a national committee is charge^.^with developing criteria for the identification 
of learning disabiliti^es by November 1976- Therefore the Region. 9 Task Force 
is-.anxious to have some input to SEA's and B.K.H- prior to November~1976 -; — - ' 

^- It is worth noting tKxit the group left on a very positive note. The members- 
are concerned to the point that they havemade\a committment to work on this 
task. The professional committment is indeed coinraendable- , ^ 



